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on, the revenue system of the upper provinces was revised,
it was determined to avoid this error. Meanwhile a new
theory of the land tenure had been adopted. By this
theory the proprietorship of the soil was considered to
vegt in the cultivators, and the so-called proprietors to be
merely agents through whom the rents of the cultivators
were paid to the sovereign.
The proprietors were of two classes : the Zemindars,
or owners of villages, and the Talookdars, or owners of
groups of villages. The Talookdars did not everywhere
exist; where they did the Zemindars held from them.
This arrangement was now regarded as superfluous. In
lieu of their revenues, the Talookdars were ordained to
receive allowances of money, which, by a subsequent
order, were declared to be terminable on the decease of
the present recipients. Of their other rights they were
deprived. The act was one of confiscation. Without any
fault, the Talookdars were reduced from the position of
nobles and princes to that of mere life-pensioners. By a
stroke of the pen they were deprived of estates which
their ancestors had, in many cases, held for ages.
The Zemindars -were allowed to continue: they
could not have been conveniently done away with. But
they were reduced to very nearly the condition which
they were supposed by the then accepted theory to have
originally occupied, namely, that of mere agents for the
collection of the village rental.
In fixing the amount of the village rentals, the
Government had laid down a very just principle for the
guidance of the officers entrusted with the duty. The
rental was to be fixed at such an amount that the
Zemindar should derive a fair income in average sea-
sons, while the extra profits of the good seasons should
be sufficient to balance the losses on the bad seasons.